SHELLS FOR BRITISH TROOPS

A REPLY TO A LETTER FROM SIR WALTER CITRINE, SECRETARY OF

THE   TRADES   UNION   CONGRESS,   FOLLOWING   STATEMENTS   BY

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND GENERAL EISENHOWER ABOUT

THE   SHELL   SHORTAGE  CONFRONTING  AMERICAN  TROOPS

NOVEMBER 30, 1944

AT the beginning of 1943 the products of our shell plants, both
forging and filling, were so far ahead of actual consumption
that in order to make the best possible use of our resources of man-
power we felt that we should slow down production and transfer where
possible to other forms of munitions, such as aircraft. This policy
clearly enabled us to bring a greater weight to bear on the enemy.
By the first quarter of 1944, however, the experience of the battles in
Italy and the imminence of the invasion of France made it evident
that a time was coming when firing on a much larger scale might be
necessary. Consequently, the filling of existing stocks of empty shells
from past production was put in hand. Steps were taken to reinstate
production of new shells of the three important calibres on a large scale,
both in Canada and in this country. These shell plants have been
working at a progressively increasing rate ever since. In addition to
the regular processes of review by the War Office authorities and the
Chiefs of Staff, special conferences on this subject have been presided
over by me on April 18, 1944, and October 25, 1944, and a still further
increased flow has been arranged for the future.

In addition to this, it is right at this stage of the war to draw to a
certain extent upon the large reserves which are available in order
not to finish up with unduly large unused supplies. There is no ground
for suggesting that there has been the slightest slackening of the effort
of those engaged in our plants, and the highest praise is due to all
connected with them. British troops at the front have every reason to
be satisfied with the work of their comrades, men and women, in the
munition factories.
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